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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Subscriptions to the BULLETIN should be sent to Basil Blackwell, 
49 Broad Street, Oxford; the cost of each issue is Is., and of a yearly 
subscription (three-weekly issues) 15s. 

The views and recommendations put forward in signed articles 
are those of the respective authors, and not necessarily those of the 
Institute of Statistics or of the Editor of the BULLETIN. 


POINT RATIONING 
THE SCHEME IN OPERATION 


The rationing of Cloth, Clothing, Footwear and Knitting Wool 
was wisely kept secret in order to prevent hoarding; inevitably 
therefore certain anomalies have appeared in the scheme which 
would have been absent if there had been prior consultation by the 
Board of Trade of the various interests concerned. During the last 
three weeks, since the introduction of the scheme there have been 
widespread discussion and comment in the Press mainly about these 
particular anomalies, and also representatives of the Board of Trade 
have been visiting various towns to explain the scheme to whole- 
salers, retailers and the public, to listen to questions and criticism 
and to report back. In addition, however, to criticism of minor 
maladjustments of the scheme as it stands at present, certain major 
objections, notably that the rationing is by description and not by 
value, have also been raised. Obviously the distinction between 
minor and major criticisms is a more or less arbitrary one, but we 
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may legitimately include in the former category those directed 
against the imposition of hardship on a relatively small group of 
consumers. In this article we shall first of all summarize briefly the 
various minor objections and the steps proposed, or already taken 
‘by the Board of Trade to meet them and in the second part certain 
more general problems raised by point rationing will be discussed. 

On June 6th Mr. Lyttleton said that ‘the Board of Trade was not 
content with any system that was all right for 99 people out of 100 
and caused the rooth to be badly treated. As cases of hardship arose 
—and he did not think there would be many of them—the Board 
would treat these odd cases as sympathetically as possible.’ In order 
to deal with difficulties on the selling side the Board of Trade, five 
days later, appointed a committee of eight representatives of the 
Retail Trade to advise on the application of the rationing scheme. 
The following day it was announced that on application to the 
Board of Trade wholesalers might obtain a licence to supply goods 
in excess of the Limitation of Supplies quota; in this way it was hoped 
to make good to some extent the stocks of the smaller shopkeepers.* 
After June 28th all future supplies to retailers can only be made 
against coupons and in so far as the Government intends to ‘honour’ 
all coupons submitted, the Limitation of Supplies Order for rationed 
goods will be de facto superseded; there are already reports that the 
Orders will be withdrawn. Retailers have been particularly con- 
cerned over stocks of summer wear, e.g., tennis frocks, bathing . 
costumes, etc., which they fear will become unsaleable as consumers 
will try to buy only durable clothing, and they have asked that such 
classes of goods may be sold coupon-free. No decision has yet been 
made by the Board of Trade on this point and we suggest an alter- 
native solution later in this article. 

On the consumers’ side one of the principal difficulties was that 
of uniforms for men and women in various service occupations. It was 
pointed out for example that a nurse’s outfit required on entering 
the profession called for 80 coupons. Again a number of the armed 
forces have no ration books and hence no coupons. Temporary 
arrangements to meet both these cases have already been made 
and particulars have been communicated to the headquarters of 
the various organizations concerned. As to uniforms for civil occupa- 
tions, the employer must collect coupons from his staff and hand 
them over in bulk to the trader. Knitting wool will only be sup- 
plied coupon-free to working parties affiliated to some organization, 
provided garments equivalent to the weight of wool are returned 
to the issuing branch of the organization. Thus there has been no 
concession so far to wives and relatives of soldiers who knit com- 
forts for them. Coupons must also be surrendered against gift 


? During the period up to June 28th for cloth and June 21st for other rationed 
goods, supplies which any wholesaler might deliver to any one retailer without 
surrender of coupons were limited to goods represented by 10,000 coupons. 
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clothing from overseas. A second objection has been repeatedly 
made that women, who make their own clothes have been para- 
lysed by present schedule of coupons. In particular mothers making 
clothes for their children under four years of age would have to 
surrender coupons, while if they bought them made up they would 
obtain them coupon free. An arrangement has already been made 
for a special increase of coupons for expectant mothers, but it still 
remains true that the home dressmaker, if not the home knitter is at 
a disadvantage. This is perhaps unfortunate, for to encourage the 
home dressmaker would be the means of saving labour.elsewhere. 

Among other problems which have been raised in the Press are: 
shirts with two collars (5 coupons for the shirt and extra coupons for 
the collars) as against shirts with attached collars. The former are 
needed for wearing with suits which, however, are also “coupon 
intensive’; the difficulty for traders of the cutting of coupons into 
halves or thirds when selling odd lengths of material; clothing of 
particular classes such as school children. 


RATIONING AND STANDARDIZATION 


These are all minor difficulties. One of the principal major 
objections were stressed by Lady Raglan in a letter to the Man- 
chester Guardian. She wrote: ‘Wives of low wage-earners with many 
growing children are faced with a difficult problem in buying 
enough to keep their children decent. Having less money at a time 
they must buy cheaper, and therefore in the long run more articles 
to keep their families covered and shod, and they will need more 
coupons. It is useless to say “‘buy quality’’.’ She goes on to say that 
two of her evacuee boys, having grown two sizes in the last year, 
have each required clothes to the extent of 120 coupons. Thus 
rationing by points is formally egalitarian; actually it places the 
poorer classes of the population at a disadvantage. They buy the 
poorer and that means, in many cases, less durable qualities. They 
may get good value for their money but they get less utility out of 
their coupons than the better off who in addition possess greater 
stocks of these goods. This is not only a question of fair distribution 
but also one of economizing labour, materials and possibly foreign 
exchange. A shift of demand to better qualities usually implies 
more labour and more expensive material per coupon. That would 
be harmless and might, in fact, prove more economical for the 
community as a whole if the better quality and greater durability 
of a good would induce the buyer to use less coupons than the buyer 
of poor qualities over the course, say, of two or three years. But it is 
fairly clear that people who can afford will buy their full ration 
every year and may, just because of the rationing, buy more than 
they would have done otherwise. It is, therefore, very probable that 
point rationing discriminates in favour of the higher income groups 
and at the same time ties up more labour than is necessary. 
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That the Government has not remedied these obvious short- 
comings of the cloth rationing scheme may be explained (by infer- 
ence from the general statements made) on two main grounds: 
additional specifications would make such a scheme administra- 
tively unwieldy, and unification of types and qualities would inter- 
fere with the existing distribution of manufacturing capacity for 
expensive and cheap goods and run counter to the natural desire 
for differences in: choice. There is something in both arguments 
but not enough to justify the present arrangements. Various sug- - 
gestions have been made to improve the scheme and they would 
seem to be neither administratively impracticable nor cause un- 
necessary hardships. 

Three methods to prevent a shift to higher priced or labour 
intensive articles have been suggested : 


(1) to cut out the best quality lines at the manufacturing end of the 
process ; 


(2) to produce and make up standardized goods, each line of 
product having a strictly limited number of quality and price 
types; 

(3) to combine the system of point rationing with a scheme of value 
rationing in such a way that a maximum value is fixed for the 
annual total of coupons. 

Each method has merits and disadvantages and it is possible 
that a combination of the three methods is desirable to achieve the 
best results. 

Methods (1) and (2) would obviously reduce to a considerable 
degree the social discrimination of the present system and direct 
production to those hardwearing medium or low priced goods which 
would yield the greatest saving in men and materials over the next 
two years. The arguments against such a solution will be that it 
discriminates against high quality producers and retailers and intro- 
duces a uniformity which may have undesirable psychological 
effects. Both arguments do not carry much weight. In war-time the 
interests of the consumer, representing the great mass of the people, 
must be paramount. It is true that standardization may imply 
some readjustment in the production process and regrouping of 
‘nucleus firms,’ but this cannot be avoided under any scheme. And 
if planning takes account not only of the next three months but of 
the next three years, there must be a big saving in manpower from 
standardization. Moreover the extent of readjustment may be 
lessened by diverting high priced goods into export markets. This 
will be discussed later in a different context. 

To superimpose value rationing on point rationing (method (3) 
above) would leave the consumer free to choose between the existing 
types of goods but restrict annual expenditure on rationed apparel. 
The practical operation of such a scheme might be as follows: the 
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maximum value of the coupons will be fixed, say, at £16; a page of 
value coupons in denominations of 5s. (with half coupons equal to 
2s. 6d.) will be added to the ration book. The retailer will cut out 
with the coupons representing points the value coupons correspond- 
ing to the price of the article bought by the consumer. A man buying 
a suit will sacrifice 26 points and value coupons according to the 
price of the suit. If he prefers to pay £12 for a suit he will be left 
with £4 to spend on 40 points. If he thinks that he should reserve a 
greater money value for the remaining 40 points he will have to 
choose a cheaper suit. The consumer is free to distribute the limited 
total value over the 66 points as he likes. Different aggregate values 
may be fixed for children! and adults. 

Retailers will transmit the two types of coupons to the controls 
and be supplied with quantities according to the number of point 
coupons and with qualities according to the sum of value coupons.” 
Retailers will, therefore, tend to cut off value coupons equal to the 
actual price unless they are prepared to re-stock inferior qualities 
or a smaller amount of the usual qualities.? 

Social fairness of textile rationing which this scheme tries to 
improve, would, however, suffer if value coupons were transferred 
from the poor, who cannot spend the maximum amount, to the 
well-to-do. This difficulty of black markets is inherent in most of 
the rationing schemes and applies to point rationing as well as to 
value rationing. A method of minimizing such transfers in the case 
of value rationing has been described in No. 5 of this volume of the 
BuL_etin.‘ The gist of the proposal is that the Government buys any 
surplus value coupons at their face value and thus kills two birds 
with one stone: it prevents illegal transfer by opening up a legal 
channel for disposing of coupons, and it helps the poor to buy a 
greater proportion of the standard ration than they would other- 
wise be able to do. 

Such a joint scheme of value and point rationing would retain 
the freedom of choice, exert a certain pressure in the direction of 
standardization without rigidity, and assist the poorer members of 
the community, thus removing the discriminative features of the 
present system. The greater flexibility of such a scheme is, however, 
bought at the price of greater complexity in administration. The 
handling of value coupons in addition to point coupons may not add 


1 The difficulty of providing rapidly growing children with sufficient clothes 
(mentioned in thé above letter to the Manchester Guardian) could be solved by 
supplying new clothes once a year coupon free against the return of outgrown ones. 
The latter, if not completely worn out, could be reconditioned and cleaned and 
sold in reputable price-controlled secondhand shops. 

2 This raises certain questions concerning retailers’ and wholesalers’ margins 
which would have to be tackled to make the scheme workable. (See also BULLETIN, 
Vol. 3, No. 1, p. 5-) 

3 The question of stocks will be discussed later. 

4M. Kalecki, The Problem of Coupon Distribution, p. 103. 
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appreciably to the administrative burden, but the adjustment of 
production to changing preferences of consumers may create 
difficulties. On the whole, control of qualities at the producer’s end 
and/or standardization would seem to be the simpler method 
(especially if supplemented by effective price controls) to modify 
the existing form of point rationing, which cannot be altered any 
more in substance. 

There remains, however, a difficulty to which we have referred 
earlier, the question of stocks. The questions will arise if any of the 
three methods of modifying the present scheme is adopted, and will 
arise in a different way under the point rationing scheme, as it 
stands at present. The fixing of a maximum expenditure on clothing, 
or standardization, will make part of the high-quality or expensive 
goods unsaleable. And the introduction of cloth rationing after 
retailers had stocked summer wear may leave them with greater 
stocks than they had planned for. In the former case the Govern- 
ment should assist in preserving these stocks by buying up the 
expensive goods, sending the exportable part abroad and keeping 
the remainder as a reserve to supply bombed-out people with extra 
clothing, or use it to smooth out particular shortages, which might 
arise from bombing of factories or stores. In the latter case the 
relative overstocking of traders due to rationing might make it 
necessary for the Government to provide refinancing facilities. If 
it was the custom of the trade to clear summer stocks in order to 
finance autumn and winter goods, trade interests may press for 
derationing for clearance sales. To avoid such a disposal of stocks 
the Government might offer assistance to hold over these stocks 
for the next season if the financial resources of the retailer (whose 
liquidity must have increased under the operation of the Limitation 
of Supplies Order) are insufficient. 

Public discussion has drawn attention to a number of other 
questions arising out of the introduction of textile rationing. It 
seems likely, for instance, that the rationing order will supersede 
the Limitation of Supplies Order in the rationed sector of textile 
production, although that would relax government control over 
the use of man-power and material. Another suggestion to exempt 
rationed apparel from the purchase tax has been turned down by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on fiscal grounds. He argued that 
he could not dispense with this revenue. In fact, this raises the wider 
issue whether this partial rationing restricts civilian consumption 
to the extent the Government hopes for. It does free resources in the 
textile sector but it is not unlikely that income which cannot be 
spent on textiles will be used to buy non-rationed goods, and that in 
this way shortages will spread from one sector to another. The 
Government will thus be forced to extend partial rationing from 
one group of commodities to another, and it is doubtful, indeed, 
whether this multiplication of partial rationing schemes will not 
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place a far greater burden on the administrative skill and machinery 
than the scheme of general limitation of expenditure which has been 
advocated in this BULLETIN. Specific rationing is limping behind the 
inflationary tendencies and does not provide a cure unless it is 
comprehensive. 

F. BurcHARDT. 

G. D. N. Worswick. 


WAR-TIME RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE COAL 
INDUSTRY 


The organization of the coal industry is still substantially the 
same as that set up in the pre-war years and designed to meet 
peace-time needs. The advent of the war and the subsequent 
political and military developments have upset the balance of 
organization and, in an attempt to adjust the old machinery, new 
problems have been created. 


1. THE EFFECT OF WAR-TIME CONDITIONS ON THE Export 
TRADE 


The total exports of coal in 1938 were 36 million tons or 16 per 
cent. of the total output of roughly 230 million tons (see Table). 
Of these exports 6-8 million tons were shipped to countries, still 
fully open to British exporters and now, cut off from Germany, 
more than ever dependent on us. Eire is the most important 
consumer among this group of countries, to which we can assume 
tentatively that exports are still fully maintained. 

A second group consists of those countries, whose markets are 
still accessible, but which, owing to political expediency or trans- 
port difficulties, Britain can no longer supply at a pre-war level. 
Egypt is an outstanding example; she imported 4-6 million tons of 
coal in the last year before the war, but now, owing to the longer 
supply route round the Cape, Britain can supply only a part of her 
needs. It may be reasonable to assume a reduction of 50 per cent. 
in exports to countries of this group. 

In a third group are the markets, taking 24 million tons of coal 
before the war, and now completely lost through enemy occupation 
or control of shipping routes. The most notable loss is France, the 
largest importer from Britain before the war. 

If exports of Group I were maintained, those of Group II halved 
and those of Group III completely lost, we obtain for an upper 
limit a figure of about 10 millions tons for current exports, i.e., 
under 30 per cent. of exports in 1938. 

During the last war the demand for bunker coal declined from 
18-5 million tons in 1914 to 8-7 million tons in 1918. The reason for 
this decline lay partly in the loss of customer merchantmen of 
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enemy nationality and in the decline of British coastal and overseas 
shipping, but partly also in the process of conversion from coal to 
oil fuel the rate of which was at that time rather high. During the 
present war the first two forces probably operate to an even greater 
degree than twenty-five years ago, but the third reason has ceased 
now to be of any influence. Thus there should now be a reduction 
in the demand for bunker coal, but not to the same extent as during 
the last war. Bunkers, during the past few years, have been running 
at about 11 to 12 million tons. We shall therefore be on the safe side, 
if we assume again an upper limit of 10 million tons a year of British 
coal supplied to bunkers in 1941. 

Accepting, for the moment, the figure of 10 million tons for 
cargoes and 10 million tons for bunkers, the total represents about 
40-45 per cent. of the 1938 total of 47 million tons (36 million tons 
exports and 11 million tons bunkers). 


TABLE 
TotaL Exports OF Coa. In 1938 
Group I. Group IT. Group II. 
Country ’000 tons Country ’000 tons Country ’000 tons 
Eire 2,477 Canada 1,128 Finland 1,140 
Portugal 714 Spain 1,004 Sweden 2,655 
Brazil 531 Egypt 1,577 Norway 1,366 
Argentine 2,030 Others 861 Denmark 2,997 
Others 1,089 Germany 3,687 
— 4,570 Netherlands 889 
6,841 Belgium 658 
=== France 6.155 
Algeria 887 
Italy - 2,260 
Others 1,751 
245445 


II. Tue Errect oF WAR-TIME CONDITIONS ON THE HOME TRADE 


In contrast to the export producers, the position of the domestic 
producers has been good. Early in 1940 the Mines Department 
allocated 200 million tons for domestic consumption, compared 
with an actual consumption of 180 million tons in 1938. The higher 
figure of 1940 is due to the official programme of emergency stock- 
ing, the drive for and encouragement of local authority stocks for 
winter emergencies, and, finally, the high level of industrial activity. 
The representatives of the Government have spoken throughout 
the past three months of the necessity to increase the present lower 
rate of output. to a yearly 225 million tons. It is evident that in 
contrast to the considerable losses of the export undertakings, the 
domestic producers have been faced with demands, with which 
they were hardly able to cope. 

This situation was not foreseen by the framers of the Coal Mines 
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Acts of 1930 and 1936, on which the peace-time organization of the 
industry rested. The chief problem, which they had to face, was that 
of excess capacity both of the domestic and export producers in 
times of depression, together with the concomitant tendency of the 
export producers to ‘invade’ the domestic market. The elaborate 
machinery set up by the schemes made under these Acts was based 
on three principles: (1) the rigid separation of the export and 
domestic markets; (2) the allocation of a ‘fair share’ of the estimated 
markets to each producer; (3) price fixation. The application of 
these principles, therefore, involved control of output, control of 
prices and eventually the setting up of a selling agency to control 
sales. These principles implied that no great change in the propor- 
tion between the domestic and export markets was anticipated, 
since the elimination of competition would react unfairly on the 
producers of a falling market, if the other market increased or even 
remained unchanged. 

Since war-time conditions have brought about a breakdown of the 
export trade on the one side and an increasing demand on the 
home market on the other, the whole organization of the coal 
industry, directed to the separation of markets and the principle of 
sharing them, worked against the export producers as well as the 
true interests of the whole country, as it prevented the export 
producers from competing in the home market and forced them to 
share the much reduced export market, while the home producers 
enjoyed a sheltered and expanding trade. 

In order to re-adjust the balance of the industry, two schemes 
have already been introduced in 1940: the first gives to the export 
producers a share of the home market; the second scheme, the so- 
called Coal Mines (War Levy) Scheme operating from ist January, 
1941, provides for a levy not exceeding 6d. a ton on all coal sold 
by each district, and the payment of compensation from the fund 
so created to colliery undertakings which have suffered loss of trade 
in consequence of the war to a greater extent than the average loss 
of trade sustained by the industry as a whole. Its application has 
been long delayed, but finally the scheme is in operation. 


III. Tue REsuLts oF THE ‘MAKESHIFT’ SYSTEM ON THE EFFICIENT 
SATISFACTION OF DEMANDS 


It would appear a little odd that pre-war schemes to reduce 
surplus capacity compulsorily, should now be used to preserve it. 
Quite apart from objections to the levy there are two main lines of 
criticism to the schemes sketched briefly above. First, when the 
most must be made of available man power, plant and materials, 
they spread production over all pits irrespective of output efficiency. 
Secondly, when the railways are already over-burdened they spread 
production irrespective of geographical position (distribution effi- 
ciency). 
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To keep pits in operation at less than full capacity necessarily 
resulted not only in waste of labour, but also (partly for this reason) 
in a rise of prices. The Mines Department have inferred that the 
price rises for coals of particular districts in 1940 have resulted from 
this position and there are grounds to suspect that the general rise 
which took place at the same time was directly connected with the 
market sharing scheme. The result of increasing the strain on the 
railways has been shortages in various towns and, until recently, 
concentrations at pit-heads. It is alleged that certain towns short of 
coal have been unable to obtain the supplies available locally 
because under the sharing scheme coal must be transported from 
some distant district. 

The relics of the Acts of 1930 and 1936 embodied in the present 
organization are therefore to a considerable degree a hindrance to 
the war effort. 


IV. OTHER Factors IMPAIRING PRODUCTION AND PRESENT RATE OF 
THE LATTER 


There is no doubt that the present organization of production 
and distribution is not the only reason for the inability of the indus- 
try to meet requirements. There are also the availability and effi- 
ciency of man power to be considered. 

The industry has been gradually losing men for years, who be- 
cause of low wages, bad working conditions and unstable employ- 
ment (in some districts before the war, stable unemployment) 
have drifted to other industries and to a considerable extent away 
from the coal districts altogether to more prosperous regions, such as 
London, the Midlands, etc. This drift continued even during the 
war and was estimated by Arthur Horner, the Miners’ leader, at 
2,000 a month as recently as two or three months ago. The Services 
called up men until March 1941 and only since 1st April, 1941, has 
the calling up of men employed in the coal industry been suspended. 
On the other hand the industry was able to make good its losses 
from one of the absolutely and relatively biggest labour reserves any 
British industry could rely on and the lack of man power did not 
make itself felt at all, before this reserve of unemployed men was 
practically exhausted, in some districts at least, in April 1941. 

On June 22nd, Mr. Bevin stated that at present there were 
690,000 working in the coal industry. It is reasonable to assume 
therefore that during the first quarter of 1941 there were about 
700,000 men employed in the coal industry, as compared with 
790,000 in the first quarter of 1938, and 770,000 in the same 
period of 1939. The level of employment in the first quarter of 1941 
was thus about 13 per cent. below that for the first quarter of 1938. 
The figures for unemployment by industries are no longer available, 
but the smallriess of the reservoir of miners may be illustrated by the 
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geographical figures. In March 1938 150,000 men in Wales were 
unemployed, of whom 34,000 were miners, in March 1941 the total 
unemployment in Wales was 55,000. It is probable that other coal 
districts, which, unlike Wales have no export markets have experi- 
enced even more pronounced shortages of labour. 

In addition to the simultaneous decline in the numbers of both 
employed and unemployed miners, there are signs that the relative 
number of man shifts worked has decreased. The ‘Statistical Sum- 
mary’ of the Mines Department gives data from which the loss of 
man shifts (including absence due to sickness or accident) can be 
calculated. Thus for 1938 and the first half of 1939 the average loss 
was about 6-7 per cent. Current estimates put the present losses of 
man shifts due to all types of absenteeism at 11-12 per cent., i.e., 
the extra loss in man shifts since 1938 is of the order of 5 per cent. 

Further losses in production due to air raids, strikes, break-downs 
of different kinds, were presumably very small and just set off by a 
slight increase of actual output per man shift, due to technical 
progress, harder personal effort of the men and relatively higher 
output of the non-exporting mines in inland districts which have on 
the average always been more productive than the exporting sea 
districts. But a 17 per cent. loss of production as compared with the 
last peace year or two, due to a decrease of employment (13 per cent.) 
and an increase in absenteeism (5 per cent.) may well be assumed. 
That would bring us to an output at the rate of 200 million tons, 
which figure is also generally mentioned in the Press. This output 
rate has persisted over the whole of the spring period (March to 
May) 1941 and is about 25,000,000 tons below the target demand of 
225 million tons per annum. 

Authorities and the informed public have been alarmed recently 
about this persistent output deficiency, which threatens a break- 
down of the summer stocks programme as well as difficulties in the 
export trade. At the end of August 1940 there were 28 million, tons 
stocked in the country. The Secretary of Mines has stated repeatedly 
that a stock of at least 40 million tons will be needed at the same 
time this year. On the other hand it was estimated at the end of May 
that only 14 million tons were stocked in the country, i.e., a little 
less than at the corresponding date last year. 

Thus the problem is not only one of stemming the decline in 
output, but of increasing it to provide for larger stocks in anticipa- 
tion of future increased demands, transport difficulties, military 
contingencies, and the coming winter. A ‘drive’ for more coal was 
therefore begun in March 1941 and is continuing. 


V. Recent MEAsuRES TO INCREASE OUTPUT 
~ 


Apart from general exhortations to the industry to produce more 
coal, two measures have already been taken in the last three 
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months. Firstly, house-coal was re-classified in April into four 
standard grades, thereby reducing greatly the number of varieties. 
By limiting his choice to four grades, two or three of which can in 
general be produced in most collieries, the purchaser is induced to 
buy from a nearer rather than a more distant colliery. How far this 
measure will relieve transport difficulties remains to be seen, but it 
can have little effect on actual output. The second step was more 
important, namely the application of the Essential Works Order to 
the coal industry on June 1st, 1941. Workers are not permitted to 
leave a scheduled colliery without permission of the Ministry of 
Labour,! nor may they be dismissed by the employer without 
similar permission (except in the case of misconduct). At the same 
time the Order ensures a guaranteed working week. The negotia- 
tions between workers, employers and the Government before the 
application of the Order were protracted, and final agreement on 
wage demands and the clauses governing absenteeism was not 
reached when the Order was actually signed. Instead the Govern- 
ment promised to help the workers to reach a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. So far a bonus of 1s. per shift (6d. for youths) has been agreed 
upon provided the worker is available six shifts a week (whether 
there is work or not). The bonus is also payable in cases of ‘ un- 
avoidable’ absenteeism i.e., absence due to accident, illness, public or 
trade union activity. The 1s. bonus however is forfeited for the whole 
week in case of ‘ avoidable’ absenteeism. 

The wage increases are to be met by a rise in the price of coal of 
rod. a ton, and the ‘guaranteed’ week will be met by a new levy of 
6d. per ton to be paid into a central fund. Thus, if a pit is for some 
reason e.g., accident, closed for any day during the week the em- 
ployer claims his wage bill for that day from the central fund. 

There has been considerable criticism of this new levy in Parlia- 
ment and in the Press, on similar lines to the objections raised against 
the earlier levy to maintain exporting collieries hit by the loss of 
overseas markets.? The main point has again been that if the indus- 
try needs financial assistance, it should come from the Exchequer 
and not directly from the consumer, and that the Government 
should exercise control of the administration of the central fund. 
Forit is clear that the successive rises in the price of coal raise the cost 
of living index both directly and indirectly, rendering more difficult 
attempts to peg the index round about its present level. 


‘oe permission will always be given if the worker wishes to work in another 
colliery. ayy 

* This levy, instituted on January Ist, 1941, bas been collected at the rate of 4d. 
per ton, the permitted maximum being 6d. See BuLLETIN, Vol. 2, No. 8. In their 
Sixteenth Report the Select Committee suggest that the charge should be 
borne directly by the Treasury. It views with concern the imposition of another 


1od. per ton on the cost of coal, which is a basic raw material of so many 
industries. 
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VI. FurTHER MEaAsurES NECESSARY TO INCREASE EssENTIAL 
SUPPLIES 


Although it is likely that the application of the Essential Works 
Order and the re-classification of house coal will stop a further 
decline in output, and ease the transport situation in winter, it is 
clear that alone they will not ensure increased supplies for essential 
purposes. To do this two complementary lines of action should be 
followed, the curtailment of non-essential consumption, and the 
increase of production. 

The rationing of coal, and of electricity and gas which are pro- 
duced by it, has recently been promised by the Government. It 
should be introduced at once, otherwise there will be the excessive 
private hoarding which follows any forewarning of rationing. The 
Government has stated that the basis for rationing used in the first 
year of war of a percentage of pre-war consumption is no longer 
workable owing to evacuation and other movements of population 
and that the new scheme will be according to needs. It might be 
wise to limit all sales of house coal until the new scheme is ready 
and allow local stocks to accumulate. 

Coal output may be increased in two ways, by increasing the 
number of workers, or by increasing the output per head of the 
present labour force (or, of course, a combination of both methods). 
It has been suggested that, in the former case, skilled miners should 
be released from the army, but in view of Mr. Bevin’s categorical 
statement of June 19th in the House of Commons that he was not 
prepared to recommend the release of men from the Army for coal 
mining,} this solution must for the present be ruled out, although the 
Select Committee (Report No. 16) has strongly advocated that 
course. Mr. Bevin appealed instead for 50,000 ex-miners who are 
working in other industries to return to the pits, and offered com- 
pensation for removal expenses or lodging expenses. It remains to 
be seen whether there will be a notable response to this appeal, 
since many of the workers are now earning better wages than those 
recently obtainable in coabmining and the employers themselves 
will be reluctant to release skilled labour. Secondly the increase of 
the hours per shift is likely to be ineffective—it was tried in Germany 
with negative results—nor can the number of shifts be substantially 
increased owing to the necessity for cleaning and overhauling the 

1ts. 
* There remains therefore the most significant solution, namely, the 
concentration of output in the most efficient mines by applying the 
principles of the concentration of non-essential industries. As 
in the case of the non-essential industries so for coal mines the best 
way to obtain optimum efficiency is to establish an operating com- 

1 Replying to a supplementary question at the same date, Mr. Bevin said that 


he had taken steps to prevent any calling up of underground miners and also to 
stop recruiting, except for men volunteering as pilots, for the Royal Air Force. 
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pany including all mines. The present market sharing arrangements 
allocate output quotas according to size of undertakings and not 
according to any criterion of efficiency. If there were an operating 
company of this type, including representatives of the employers, 
workers and the Government it would be possible to allocate pro- 
duction entirely according to efficiency. The unwanted mines would 
be closed (leaving a margin for possible expansion or other con- 
tingencies) and the owners compensated by the company. Efficiency 
implies of course not only output efficiency, but also what may be 
called ‘distribution efficiency’ i.e., the location of the mine in rela- 
tion to the market. Output and distribution efficiencies would 
conflict in some cases and have to be weighed one against the other. 
For distribution the transport scheme of 1917 serves as a useful 
model. Under this scheme a system of ‘District Coke and Coal 
Supplies Committees’ was established and it was estimated that as a 
consequence 700 million ton-miles were saved in the distribution of 
coal in 1918. The essential conclusion is therefore that the various 
individual measures and re-adjustments which have been taken so 
far are unlikely to increase to any considerable extent the available 
supplies of coal and that the pre-requisite for any substantial increase _ 
of these supplies is the treatment of the industry as a whole and not 
as an aggregate of individual undertakings. 


Ac” We -L.- KEris-- 
D. B. HALPERN. 


THE SHARE OF WAGES IN THE NATIONAL INCOME 


The White Paper! contains valuable information about the 
changes in the distribution of the national income from 1938 to 
1940, which we give in the Table below. The most striking feature 
is the considerable rise in the relative share of wages. In general 
this share shows a remarkable stability: according to Professor 
Bowley the relative share of wages in the national income fluctuated 
between 39 and 41 per cent. in the period 1924-1938 and was 
nearly constant at 40 per cent. in the period 1934-1938.? One reason 
for the strong rise in the relative share of wages in the national 
income in 1940 is rather obvious. The stability of this share depends 
on certain factors determining the distribution of the product of 
industry between prime cost on the one hand and overhead costs 
plus profits on the other. Now, calling up has created incomes 
outside industry proper, which consist only of wages, and this 
has clearly increased the relative share of wages in the national 


1 An Analysis of the Sources of War Finance and an Estimate of the National Income and 
Expenditure in 1938 and 1940. Cmd. 6261. 


*‘Some Constituents of the National Income,’ Journal of the Royal Statisti 
Society, Vol. CIII, Part IV, 1940, p. 517. f % at 
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income. To show the influence of this factor we estimated roughly 
the payments to the armed forces! and deducted them from wages 
and the national income.? 


1938 1940 1940 
Including pay- Excluding pay- 
bio to armed ments to armed 
“fe Oorces in wages forces from wages 
(1) R £ million 3e £ mill % £ mill. % 
{1 ents eaten. at 352 ‘0 fo) 6-6 fe) 6- 
(2) Profits and interes = A ‘ 
before deduction of 
National Defence 
Contribution and 
‘Excess Profits Tax 1,178 26°7 1,154 27 TM AY,514 28-3 
(3) Salaries ... ot OGO 22°2 1,135 20°3 1,135 21°2 
(4) Wages (including 
earnings of shop as- 
sistants) ... Semen; 620 41-2 2,483 44°5 2,250 (about) 42-0 
(5) Other Income* ... 85 baz) 84 1°5 84 es Om: 
Net National Income 
(before deduction of 
direct taxes) poste 45415 10070 5,586 100°0 5,353 100°0 


* Salary earners and independent workers below exemption limit. 


After this correction the relative share of wages in the national 
income in rg4o is still higher than in 1938, but the increase is 
small. Actually, however, we have still not taken into account 
all the special factars which make for a higher relative share of 
wages in the national income of 1940. The margin added to full 
costs in armament contracts is usually 10 per cent. and this is 
probably appreciably lower than the margin added in production 
for the market both in engineering and in manufacturing as a whole 
(according to Colin Clark’s estimates,® profit margins were in 1934 : 
16-5 per cent. for engineering and 15 per cent. for manufacturing 
as a whole). Thus, although the absolute profits of the armament 
industries are now very high, their profit margin in relation to costs 
is probably relatively low and this is likely to have contributed to the 
rise in the relative share of wages in the national income. Another 
factor working in this direction is the production carried out in 
Government factories which yields no profits at all. 

It is, therefore, quite probable that the relative share of wages in 
the net output of industries producing for the market has even 
fallen, although on the other hand this fall is unlikely to have been 
important. Such a development could have been expected on the 


1 Inclusive of the remuneration in kind, for the White Paper includes this 
remuneration in the payments to the armed forces. 

2 We deducted actually the increment of this payment over 1938 to make 
‘comparable the distribution of national income in 1938 and 1940. 

3 National Income and Outlay, p. 133. 
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basis of an analysis of costs and price changes. It has been noticed 
in this BULLETIN that prices rose in 1940 disproportionately to prime 
costs, but this tendency appeared only in the second half of the year 
and was not very pronounced. 


M. KALECKI. 


DIARY 
FINANCE 
The position in the Budget deficit financing in the last months is 
shown by the Table below. 


GovERNMENT BorrowInc (+) OR February March May 
REPAYMENT (—) £Mn. April. Ao. 

Tap Bills + Ways and Means Advances... + 98 + 3f + -5 
Tender Bills nee Are ne bets See (o) + 10 + 35 
Treasury Deposit Receipts... sae .. — I! + 71 — 4 


Floating Debt ... see stor ae sa 
24% National War Bonds + 3% Saving Bonds + 77 + 72 + 165 
3% Defence Loan ee aie Pus So 

National Savings Certificates + 3% Defence 


Bonds o ae 29 + 35 + 50 
1% Treasury Bonds 1941 99 — = 
Other Items __... se 


Total Borrowing or Repayment 


CHANGES IN CLEARING BANKS 
LiaBILities AND AssETs £ Mn. 


Deposits net of Balances with other Banks, etc. — 53 +. 62 — § 
Cash Basis ac Lm + 4 + °° °9 — 5 
Bills and Call Money ae ae .. — 62 — 6 — 24 
Treasury Deposit Receipts... ths is. 1 + 66 + 8 
Investments Ge me = : + 25 + 3 + 29 
Advances — 9 — — tI! 


Tap Bills and Ways and Means Advances showed in May only a 
negligible increase which may be explained mainly by the fact that 
in the current financial year the Budget accounts do not include the 
value of supplies from the U.S.A. under the Lease and Lend Act 
and payments under existing orders in that country. 

The strong rise in the sales of (a) 2} per cent. National War 
Bonds and 3 per cent. Savings Bonds and (b) National Saving 
Certificates and 3 per cent. Defence Bonds reflects the London 
War Weapons Week. The joint increase of these two items (in 
which (5), i.e. “‘ small savings”? played rather a minor part) over 
the level of preceding months, was about £110 million. This does 


1Vol. 3 No. 4. J. L. Nicholson, “ Signs of Inflation.”’ 
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not signify, of course, an increase in “ personal saving” of this 
order, but merely a relative shift from short term to medium or 
long term assets. This shift finds its reflection in the May Clearing 
Bank return. Total Deposits (net of Balances with other banks 
etc.) fell by £3 million, which, however, is a result of the rise in 
(net) Current Accounts by £22 million and a fall of Deposit Ac- 
counts by £25 million. Current Accounts increased because they 
depend on the volume of transaciions which was expanding steadily 
in the last months, while a part of reserves held on Deposit Account 
were used to buy the securities in question. Further, Investments 
rose by £29 million while Bills and Call money fell by £24 million. 

There was, however, no fall but a rise in the Floating Debt 
financed by Tender Bills and Treasury Receipts. Thus while some 
agencies or people replaced their short-term assets by the bonds in 
question others bought short-term assets out of the funds returned 
currently to the market by Government expenditure. 

The rise in the note circulation goes on. Altogether from the 
middle of February to the middle of June it amounted to about 
£35 million, As follows from currency statistics published by the 
Bank of England, this rise is mainly outside Banks and thus may be 
considered a symptom of the expanding volume of payments. The 
strong rise in current accounts in recent months points in the same 
direction. 

The rumours that the present tap issues of bonds will be replaced 
by issues of the same type bearing a lower interest caused a con- 
siderable rise in the prices of consols. This is another confirmation 
of the theory that the sale of bonds on tap establishes a considerable 
measure of control of the Government over the bond market. If 
the interest on these securities were reduced their sales might fall 
below the present level and the greater part of the Budget deficit 
would be financed by floating debt (in which there would be no 
harm), but the prices of the bond market would be bound to adjust 
themselves to the new interest rates of the bonds on tap. 


‘Tue New BIL on PricE CONTROL 


The Goods and Services (Price Control) Bill which passed its 
second reading in the House of Commons is the first major change in 
general price policy since the beginning of the war. It enables the 
Board of Trade to control prices of any goods (apart from food), 
including second-hand goods, and of services (but not charges for 
electricity, gas, etc., nor rents). The Board of Trade may either 
fix maximum prices, or maximum profits. The new scheme, 
according to the President of the Board of Trade, constitutes an 
advance as compared with the Prices of Goods Act in three respects : 
it gives the Board of Trade the power to fix maximum prices which 
it did not possess before; it extends to services and not only goods; 
and it does not make investigations and prosecutions dependent on 
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the complaint of buyers, but imposes direct responsibility on the 
Board of Trade. The first and third points are of major importance. 
Apart from this the Bill will put an end to the most obvious evasions 
of price control, such as the use of unnecessary middlemen, selling 
‘on condition,’ and the selling of goods jointly with the object of 
extorting a higher price. 

Captain Lyttleton does not claim that the Bill will be an instru- 
ment for combatting inflation, which must be dealt with by limiting 
purchasing power in relation to existing supply. But he also does 
not intend to ‘peg’ prices, for he states that price increases as a 
consequence of increased cost (imports, shipping cost etc.) will be to 
some extent unavoidable. His main object is to restrict profits. 

In view of the fact that the power to fix maximum prices is 
stated to be one of the main advantages of the Bill, it may be asked 
why the alternative possibility to fix profit margins is envisaged, 
and on what principles the application of the one or the other alter- 
native will depend. It seems that the method of fixing profit 
margins will perpetuate some of the most unsatisfactory features of 
the present system of price control. This will be the case whether 
profit margins are fixed as absolute amounts or as percentages, but 
even more in the latter case. Much will depend, of course, on the 
way in which the allowable costs are to be determined. But it seems 
clear that the costs which can be charged are in principle the actual 
costs of the individual firm, to which the fixed profit margin has 
then to be added. This way of controlling prices is conspicuously 
similar to the cost+plus-profit method in contracts. 

‘The chief objection against this method is that it will cause 
enormous delay in the investigation and prosecution of each indivi- 
dual offence; if there is a fixed maximum price, the question 
whether more has been charged can be quickly settled; but if in each 
case the actual costs have to be ascertained the procedure is hope- 
lessly slow. And speed is indeed the main condition for success in 
price control, unless one is to rely again on the ‘deterrent effects’ 
which the Prices of Goods Act was hoped to have exercised. 

Apart from this the obvious danger of relieving firms of any 
responsibility for keeping costs low will be difficult to avoid. Cost 
in the form of remuneration to managers and of expenditure on 
advertisement will mount; if dealers’ gross profits are fixed as a 
percentage there will be a strong temptation to increase purchase 
prices which will favour, amongst other things, the production of the 
elaborate and expensive qualities to which a recent Diary note 
referred. ‘ 

The fixing of profit margins in itself will be a vexatious problem. 
They will have to vary with the varying character of firms (the 
amount of capital used in relation to turnover, and the extent to 
which remuneration for management is included in profits) ; though 

1BuLLeETIN, Vol. 3, No. 9, p. 177. 
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the concentration scheme will reduce the difference in character of 
firms a great deal of variety will still persist in the case of dealers, 
at least for some time. 

In view of these difficulties it is to be hoped that maximum prices, 
combined with a standardization of production, will be the main 
instruments of the new price control. The periodic adjustment of 
such maximum prices to increases in cost will still create problems in 
connection with stocks which are not easy to control, but these 
problems would obviously become even more acute if cost increases 
were transmitted automatically. 


PrIcES AND WAGES 


In his Budget speech, the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
his intention of stabilizing the Cost of Living Index at 25-30 per 
cent. above the pre-war level and expressed the hope that wages 
would then be kept at about the existing level. Since then, how- 
ever, the official index of the Cost of Living has continued to rise 
and on May 3ist it was 29 per cent. above the level of September 
1939—or 31 per cent. if seasonal variation is eliminated. Wages in 
certain industries have also risen. Miners have received an ‘attend- 
ance bonus’ of a shilling a shift for men, and sixpence for youth s, 
which is partly an attempt to solve the problem of absenteeism. 
The cost of this is being largely met by an increase in the price of 
coal of tod. a ton, although it is admitted that coal is an extremely 
important factor (both directly and indirectly) in the cost of living. 
Wages of railway workers, builders and London shop assistants have 
also recently been increased. 

The Chancellor has since explained, in answer to a question in 
the House of Commons (17th June) on the increased cost of coal, 
that his earlier statement ‘did not imply an immediate and absolute 
ban on all increases in the price of coal irrespective of every other 
consideration, but it did express the intention of his Majesty’s 
Government to endeavour to secure the greatest possible stability 
in the cost of living. That intention (he added) is being steadily 
pursued.’ ak 

An early statement on railway rates and fares was promised in 
the budget speech which also contained an announcement that 
increases in shipping charges would be borne by the Exchequer. 
Control of transport charges seems, therefore, to be overdue. The 
Chancellor has now stated that he has this matter ‘under close 
consideration.’ i 

Thus the Government’s policy of fixing legal maximum prices 
is being gradually, if slowly, extended and a bill is now being 
introduced giving the President of the Board of Trade extensive 
powers of control and we are promised that these will soon be 
applied to the prices of clothing and certain services. Price policy and 
wage policy are closely interrelated and demands for increased 
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wages, such as the engineers are now making, are to be expected 
so long as the cost of living continues to increase and supplies are 
not more evenly distributed. 

It is not sufficient, however, to set maximum prices of individual 
commodities, unless this is combined with more extensive rationing, 
since otherwise demand is not controlled, people still compete with 
each other for the limited supplies, thus wasting a lot of time, and 
there are also likely to be illegal increases in price. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE AND LABOUR QUESTIONS 


The Reports of the Select Committee are a source of information 
on a varied number of topics and their criticism, based on a good 
deal of evidence, is usually accompanied by constructive recom- 
mendations. Dispersed over various reports, the Committee has 
commented repeatedly on labour questions, which have become of 
growing importance as labour shortage has increased. One of the 
latest Reports discussed problems of Dock-labour. The Dock 
Labour scheme introduced only three months ago does not seem 
to have been the success which was expected. In any case the Com- 
mittee finds reason to recommend a modification of the method of 
payment by suggesting the widest possible extension of piece-rate 
pay for dock workers to speed up the turn-round of ships, and 
suggests that the new scheme should not be introduced at other 
ports before the operation of the existing scheme has been carefully 
investigated during the next three months. The previous Report 
(No. 15) discussed labour in the Aircraft Industry and dealt with 
labour supply, training, control of labour and absenteeism. The 
wider aspects of labour generally are not the subject of their enquiry, 
as they state explicitly. pemasee) 

But obviously there is an urgent need to investigate just these 
wider aspects to get to the root of the existing deficiencies in the 
labour market. It is significant in this context that the Report on 
the aircraft industry was based on evidence of manufacturers, 
officials and private individuals and the paragraphs on labour 
control and absenteeism refer exclusively to employers’ evidence. 
It is known that in other cases and perhaps in this case, too, workers’ 
representatives were heard, but the feeling remains that the Com- 
mittee regards the question of labour efficiency and utilization as a 
problem of managements rather than a matter for the workers 
themselves. Their attitude agrees with the piecemeal way in which 
the Committee tackles the problem by experimental inducements 
and the demand for stricter measures of labour control. It would 
appear that such labour questions are fundamental and not con- 
fined to one particular industry, and that evidence from workers 
should be taken not only on the judicial principle: audiatur et altera 
pars, or on the philosophical principle that workers are subjects 
and not objects of the case, but also because the Committee may 
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help the country in getting a deeper insight into the rea: causes of 
the trouble if the views of the employees were taken. A seven day 
week, Sunday and night work, high wages and taxation have been 
mentioned as reasons for absenteeism. They are plausible enough but 
may not tell the whole truth. Some Trade Union leaders suggest 
that there are other reasons affecting the effort of the men and a 
frank discussion of their complaints and demands may throw some 
light on the wider questions. It is possible, for instance, that the 
miners’ demand for compulsory Trade Union membership would, 
if granted, have a greater stimulating effect than an attendance 
bonus, or that to share out responsibilities of control to workers 
might appeal more to them than an increase in money wages, the 
benefit of which will be lost after a time in rising prices or extended 
rationing. Rigorous controls and money inducements have not solved 
the problem in Germany. In order to get the wholehearted co- 
operation of workers in a democratic way it seems essential that the 
attitude of the workers and their proposals of remedies should be 
analysed. And the Select Committee whose objective criticism has 
been invaluable in other fields of policy, would seem to be a forum 
which could successfully undertake this task (if they regard this 
fundamental problem as outside their terms of reference, it would be 
worth while to extend them). 


WoMEN AND War WorRK 


On May 12th, 1941, there were 148,000 married women and girls 
wholly unemployed (4,000 being classed as unemployable) and 
28,000 temporarily stopped. These numbers represent a decline 
of 13,000 in wholly unemployed and 4,000 in those temporarily 
stopped, as compared with April aist. (It is significant that the 
number of women on the unemployment register exceeds the 
number of men, representing therefore a much higher percentage 
of unemployment for women than for men.) It is pointed out that 
this decline does not measure fully the recruitment of women to the 
war industries, since the prospect of registration may have induced 
many uninsured women to take war jobs or join one of the Auxiliary 
Services. With regard to the registration of women of 20 and 21, 
it is authoritatively stated that very few women in these age-groups 
were unoccupied. Nevertheless the Ministry of Labour admits that 
it is not doing well with the registration scheme. For this lack of 
success two explanations may be put forward. Firstly it is possible 
that the Ministry is too lenient in deciding whether women should 
leave their present employment and go into war industries or the 
Services; in particular it is suggested that domestic servants should 
be recruited on a much larger scale. Secondly, it is probable that the 
long hours and unsatisfactory conditions of work of women in many 
war industries are acting as a deterrent to potential recruits. Moving 
a resolution at the National Union of General and Municipal 
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Workers’ Congress on June 17th, Miss Elliott, women’s organizer, 
contrasted the glowing pictures of life in war-factories painted in the 
recruiting propaganda with the actual conditions. “We have to 
struggle to ensure ordinary adequate canteen accommodation, let 
alone the beautiful menus and diets so much talked about.’ She went 
on to say that women could not go on working 12-hour shifts and 
still maintain efficiency and output adequate to winning the war, 
and moved a resolution, which was carried unanimously, urging 
that in the interests of the health of women workers the working 
week should be reduced in all instances to six days and the length 
of shifts reduced. Thus it is essential that the problems of shorter 
working hours and improvement of conditions should be tackled by 
the Government; until results are achieved in these directions it is 
doubtful if more rigorous methods of conscription will meet with 
much success in the shape of increased output. 

Another important issue in connection with women in industry is 
the provision for care of children in working hours. The Manchester 
Guardian of June 21st summarizes the report produced by the 
inquiries of health visitors in four characteristic working-class 
wards of Manchester. Of 2,753 mothers interviewed, 1,842 had no 
intention of working, 526 were already at work, 261 intended to 
work if provision were made for the care of their children, and 124 
intended to work in any case. Of the 526 women: already working 
484 had arranged for the youngest child to be cared for by a rela- 
tive, in 29 cases the child went to a nursery school, the remaining 13 
being evacuated. Thus the proportion of children in nurseries or 
nursery schools is at present only 6 per cent.; whereas of the 385 
mothers intending to work 281, i.e., 73 per cent., wished their 
children to attend a nursery school or class. The provision of these 
nurseries on a much larger scale than at present would therefore 
seem a vital part of the drive to increase production, especially 
since the health visitors reported that there was a certain reluctance 
on the part of mothers to place their children with day-minders not 
known to them. The Ministry of Health is now pursuing an active 
policy in this respect. 

The report deals briefly with the hours of work of the women 
themselves, stresses the unpopularity of night-shifts, and mentions 
difficulties with regard to shopping and housekeeping. It also 
pointed out that the main motive for working was to supplement the 
family income; few mothers stated that they wished to work from 
patriotic motives. It is all the more essential therefore to make war- 
work for women as attractive as possible, in fact, as well as in the 
recruiting propaganda. 


Tue Tosacco Mystery 


‘I am not a magician,’ said Mr. A. H. Maxwell, Tobacco Con- 
troller on June 6th, 1941. An enquiry into the shortage of tobacco 
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and cigarettes seems, to belong as well to the field of economics as 
to that of magic. There is a shortage of tobacco but no satisfactory 
explanation for this phenomenon is forthcoming. In the early 
stages, transport dislocations due to heavy snowfalls were given as 
the cause of insufficient supplies by Captain Waterhouse, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, in the House of Commons 
(March 7th, 1941). He also said that supplies of tobacco and 
cigarettes for the whole country were go per cent. of last year. 
Three months later, on June 6th, the Tobacco Controller, revealed 
that, since May, tobacco was being released at the rate of 35,000,000 
Ibs. to 40,000,000 Ibs. a year more than ever before, that is, for 
instance, more than a year ago. But ‘the fact is,’ continued Mr. 
Maxwell, ‘the British public is smoking more now than it ever did.’ 
Six months before, on December 13th, 1940, the Tobacco Controller 
had stated that after the second war budget consumptjon had 
declined by 10 per cent. Has the consumption of tobacco in the last 
four months, with shortages of tobacco and cigarettes and with cuts 
in income caused by the new war budget, jumped at such a rate that 
its increase not only offset the previous decline of 10 per cent. and 
caused the release of an additional 40,000,000 lIbs., equalling 20 
per cent. of 1938 consumption, but that even these additional 
supplies were completely insufficient to meet the rising demand? 
It has been suggested that the service canteens are absorbing 
disproportionate quantities. But according to Mr. Maxwell’s 
information soldiers are allocated weekly only forty cigarettes. per 
head. Moreover Mr. Oliver Lyttleton, President of the Board of 
Trade, informed the House of Commons on April Ist that nine- 
tenths of manufacturers’ production of tobacco and cigarettes were 
distributed through normal channels and that service canteens 
were not allowed disproportionate supplies compared with the 
general public. He said too, that he was taking special measures to 
ensure that each part of the country got its fair share of supplies, 
but in the three months following the situation has hardly improved. 
Hoarding by tobacco traders and consumers has also been given 
as a reason for the shortage, though tobacco traders dismissed these 
statements of Mr. Maxwell as ‘wild and ridiculous.’ Wholesalers 
are anxious to distribute deliveries as quickly as possible in order to 
prevent stocks being destroyed by air-raids, the more so as consider- 
able damage has, in this way, been caused before. Retailers gener- 
ally offer cigarettes and tobacco as soon as supplies have arrived in 
the endeavour to satisfy their customers in a competitive market. 
There is a certain amount of hoarding by customers, but such 
hoarding—following the shortage and not preceding it—cannot 
possibly account for a shortage of present dimensions. There have, 
of course, been some losses of either stores or productive capacity 
due to enemy action, but it is not possible to estimate them. 
Thus the mystery of the tobacco famine remains. Its solution 
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would offer a useful field of activity for the Tobacco Distributors’ 
Advisory Committee set up by the President of the Board of Trade in 
November 1940 and composed of representatives of wholesale and 
retail tobacconists and Co-operative Wholesale Societies. 


QUEUES AND RATIONING : 

The queues in front of food and tobacco shops are lengthening 
da:'v, and the amount of time which is thus being wasted must be 
considerable. People who have plenty of time on their hands, start 
queueing up in front of cake shops from one-and-a-half to two hours 
before the selling begins, and the situation is little better as regards 
tobacconists’ and butchers’ shops. In the case of the latter, the de- 
rationing of offals is acting as a new incentive for queueing. There 
is obviously a strong case for promoting a rapid sale of offals during 
the summer months, as, on the whole, they are more liable to 
deterioration than meat proper, especially after having been chilled. 
But a quick turnover could have been achieved by increasing the 
expenditure allowed per meat ration, provided, say, only tenpence 
were spent on meat and the rest on offals. This might not have 
completely prevented the formation of meat queues—for to get her 
meat ration in a form most suitable for her family as well as for her 
purse, the housewife has to be on the spot early—but it would 
certainly have reduced them to more tolerable proportions. 

It becomes, indeed, increasingly obvious that nothing short of 
comprehensive rationing will be able to deal successfully with the 
queues, and make for an equitable distribution of the foods which 
are available. If some form of rationing by points were introduced 
for those foods which, at present, are unrationed, it would be 
necessary tb use two co-determinants for fixing their point value, 
namely price and quantity, so as to prevent people with plenty of 
purchasing power from obtaining an unfairly large share by buying 
high quality foods of which the amount of waste is small. This 
would apply especially to fruit and vegetables. At present, the only 
vegetables which families with a small income per head can afford 
in plenty are old potatoes, which, however, though an important 
energy food, are at this season nearly useless as a source of vitamin 
C. Even cabbage is now dear, and all other vegetables are practic- 
ally out of reach of families with a low income.! For those having 
allotments there will soon be some soft fruit available. It is to be 
hoped that for the cooking of it people will not use the recipe which 
at the moment is being advertised by the Ministry of Food, and 
which advises the housewife to add to one pound of the fruit up to 
one teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda so as to save sugar, as this is 
an extremely efficient means of destroying what vitamin C the fruit 
contains. 


* Cucumbers range from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d., spring onions are 4d. a small bunch, 


radishes 5d., watercress from 4d. to 5d., a lettuce from 4d. to 8d. (week ending 
June aist), 


